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PART I. m 


© CHAPTER 1. 
ON LIGHT AND SHADE—INTRODUCTION. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the principles of light and shade is 
essential to success in sketching, for the effect of any 
pictorial representation is inseparably connected with 
the arrangement of its lights and shades. 

A view may be attractive, the position for the sketch 
well chosen, and the outline arranged most artistically, 
yet without the assistance of light and shade it cannot 
possess the effect of nature. The desire to add shade 
to an outline is therefore most natural; but without 
a practical acquaintance with the subject, the attempt 
frequently ends in disappointment, for that which was 
clear in the outline becomes confused in the process of 
shading, and a prolonged effort results only in the 
production of a dull and heavy drawing. There is 
perhaps no part of the art of sketching in which greater 
difficulties are “experienced by amateurs, than in 
adding shade to an outline, or in arranging the light 
and shade of a picture. 


vi - INTRODUCTION. 


These difficulties arise from various causes, it may 
be from imperfect education of the hand, or want 
of knowledge of the leading characteristics of light 
and shade, or from that which is too frequently the 
case, an utter ignorance of the principles of light ава 
"shade in composition. 

“Тһе intention of the following pages is to remove 
these difficulties, by directing the attention to the 
essential qualities of light and shade, and by explain- 
ing the principles on which these great powers may be 
employed with advantage. 
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CHAPTER П. 
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THE QUALITIES OF LIGHT AND SHADE., 


Licut and shade in nature have eath their charac- 
teristic qualities. Light is ever accompanied by the 
exhibition of form—and shade by its obscuration, or 
in other words, the enlightened part of an object is 
full of details expressive of its character, and these 
details are absent more or less from those parts which 
are in shade. 

These two important characteristics of light and 
shade may be studied in any room, and almost on 
every object in the light,—the form, colour, and 
texture of any surface, such as carpet, curtain, or 
wall, are distinctly seen, while in the shade, these 
qualities will be found wanting, and this, exactly in 
proportion to the depth of shade. 

We have given for illustration, Page 9, a most simple 
object, a ball of worsted—in the light—all is line, 
separation, and texture, whereas, on the shaded side, 
tone, union, and smoothness, take their place. These 
distinctive characters may be as clearly perceived in 
the light and shade of clouds, mountains, or trees, 
as in smaller objects. The student is earnestly 
recommended to observe these things till they are 
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thoroughly appreciated, for these great truths should 
not only be acknowledged, but felt, and thus form a 
sure basis for future observation and Practice. 

Having noticed the general effect that the details of 
objects are best seen in the illumined portions, lot 
us next consider the direction of the light as tend- 
ing to develop these details in a greater or less 
degree. 

When the light shines directly into an object or 
surface, from a position behind the spectaför, the 
details cannot be well seen, for the small shadows by 
which they are brought out are wanting ; but, as the 
light passes either to the left or right of the position, 
these small shadows are produced, and the nature of 
the surface is more fully exhibited. This effect 
increases till the light begins to pass behind 'the 
surface, the small projections formed by the details 
or texture are then tipped with light, £he rest being 
in shade, and when the light has left these points 
the object of surface is entirely in shade. It is, 
therefore, manifest in the study of any object, there 
will always be a time when the best average effect is 
produced ; and this it should be the aim of the student 
to secure. 

In rounded or curved objects all the varied effects of 
light may be Observed, for on such surfaces it can 
readily be seen that those details which are but 
slightly relieved in the high light, come out boldly in 
that part where light is passing into shade. The 


trunk of a tree affords an excellent illustration of these 
, 
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effects : there, light may be seen passing gradually 
into shade, the texture of the bark being developed 
most clearly in the half-tint. (See Illustrations on the 
opposite page). 

“Too much stress cannot be laid upon the direction 
to study the effects of light and shade from nature.” 
Whether at home or abroad, in the city or the field, 
the eye and mind should be observant. A small 
pocket Sketch book should be at hand, in which to 
make memoranda either in form or word, of that which 
arrests the attention, or may be considered valuable. 
The great facts of light and shade, such as gradation, 
variety, or reflection, should be noted, and after these 
general: truths are mastered, there still remains for 
observation an infinite variety of subtle modulations 
sufficient to occupy a life. This ought not to dis- 
courage, for to the inexhaustible richness of nature, the 
true artist owes the freshness of his spirit—ever 
learning, ever advancing,»ever young. 
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CHAPTER III. + 


FIRST STUDIES. 


THE most practical direction in making a commence- 
ment in shading'is to select a clear day when the sun 
is shining steadily, choose a simple object and copy its 
shades carefully from nature. It sometimes occurs 
that after an outline is finished, the shades have become 
weak or undefined in consequence of passing clouds. 
In this case it is better to retain the drawing as an 
outline, and select some other subject, and if the day 
continues dull, to leave the shading for a more fitting 
opportunity. 

The above instruction will be the best reply to a 
frequent observation of beginners: “I should not 
know where to put the shades,” the direction being— 
put them where you see them. By a continuânce of 
this practice, together with a constant observation of 
the effects of nature, the power is eventually obtained 
of adding shade to an outline, when the object or 
scene is no longer presented to the eye. 

„Choose for a beginning, easy forms, such as stile, 
bridge, or cottage, in which the shapes are few and 


clearly defined; and in selecting a position, attention * 


should be given to the direction of the sun, which 
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should be either to the right or left hand, and rather 
behind the sketcher ; for when the source of light is 
behind the object, the shade is too general for early 
efforts. 

In commencing the shade of any object begin with 
the larger masses, passing gradually to the smaller and 
less important parts, and take especial care not to carry 
the effort too far. A few decided masses produce a 
clear and energetic effect; but if their shape and force 
is awakened or made indistinct by a multitude of 
smaller markings, that which at first gave promise 
of being an effective and satisfactory performance, 
becomes assuredly a confused drawing at last. 

The power to introduce minute details without injury 
to the general effect is a very high attainment, and 
the student should remember that many years of 
patient study are necessary to the acquirement of 
a highly-finished style of execution. 

The accompanying illustrations will direct the reader 
to the character of shading recommended for these 
first studies; and a careful examination of them may 
possibly be the means of avoiding much disappoint- 
ment, and save many a weary hour that might other- 
wise be spent in unavailing attempts. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EASY EFFECTS. 


In the last chapter the student was recommended to 
confine the first studies in light and shade to broad 
masses of effect, and a few illustrations were given as 
a guide ; in this we will endeavour to direct the atten- 
tion to those effects which work well, and also to point 
out how a broad and easy effect is produced. This 
will enable the sketcher to recognise a good subject 
when it is presented amongst the complicated details 
of a general scene, and secure its transfer without 
injury or loss to the paper. - 

The first essential to a good effect is breadth, the 
subject must have broad masses of light and shade, and 
these following each other in the order of depth; that 
is, there must be a large surface in light, and coming 
next to this another surface in shade, which in turn 
should be thrown up by a deeper tone still.—(See the 
collage, page 11.)—This sequence, or following of shade 
after shade, will always produce a full effect, and it 
has also this recommendation, it is readily produced by 
the pencil. ; 

It will be seen from these instructions, that easy 
effects are broad and gradated effects, contrast and 


Fig 2 
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detail may indeed be present, but these do not consti- 
tute the effect, they are only its accessories. 

As an illustration of the value of this elementary 
instruction in light and shade, we will suppose that an 
interesting scene of cottage, trees, and distance is 
found, in which—as far as form and grouping are 
concerned, all is satisfactory, but the sun happens to 
be in a position which does not produce a good effect. 
The cottage, so excellent as a light, happens to be in 
shade (See Fig. 1),—and the trees, so effective as a 
dark, are in the light. A little thought, however, 
make it apparent that at another hour these disavan- 
tages would be removed, the sun would then shine on 
the front of the cottage—(Fig. 2),—and the dark would 
fall naturally amongst the trees. In such a case a 
careful outline should be made, and when the spot is 
visited at a more favourable time, an effective study 
will be the result. Here, the study of light and shade 
is surely of great importance, for, without a knowledge 
of its principles, the shading would in all probability 
have been added on the first occasion, and the value of 
the sketch deteriorated. 

The use of tinted paper is recommended as a ready 
means for producing effects of light and shade; the 
most pleasant tint is a warm grey. The subject should 
first be drawn and shaded in pencil or chalk, the lights 
may then be put in with white chalk or Chinese 
White, or taken out with the knife if erasing paper 
is employed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ON THE REPRESENTATION OF COLOUR BY 
TONE 

In some of the previous illustrations, especially in 

the last, some portion of the shading is intended to 

represent the colour of the object, which is thus em- 

ployed to assist the effect of the light and shade. 

We will endeavour in this chapter to explain the 
principles which guide the artist in this translation of 
colour into tone. The word tone is employed to 
denote that amount of dark which is given to an 
object to represent its colour as separate and distinct 
from its shade. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of ШОО three 
plums—yellow, red, and purple ; each of these colours 
has its equivalent in tone. The yellow (Fig. 1) must 
have a pale tone to distinguish it from white; the red 
(Fig. 2) may be represented by half tint; and the 
purple (Fig. 3) requires a deep tone to express its 
colour. These three tones are given in the first row, 
and are independent of the light and shade which are 
added to the second. 

This principle may readily be applied to land- 
scape. Each part of a cottage has its colour, and 
this colour is equivalent in tone; therefore, 


Fig-1 
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supposing we have to present the effect of a tiled 
roof and white-washed or coloured walls, we should 
shade the roof, darker than the walls, in. order to 
express its deeper colour (see illustration, page 11), 
where the darker patches of shade on the roof are 
intended for the rich colour of moss. The green 
of foliage demands its representative tone, and if 
the tint be dark, as in the elm, Scotch fir, or yew, 
the tone must be deep in proportion. The variety 
of autumnal tints may thus be intimated, as in the 
Frontispiece, where the first tree is supposed to have 
changed ‚to a glowing yellow, the second to olive, 
while the third still retains the fulness of its summer 
green. These tints are also repeated by reflection in 
the water, which adds to the effect a rich depth of its 
own. But if we desire to see a more complete exhi- 
bition of the translation of colour into light and shade, 
we must look to the cows ; in these, the various tints 
of colour are expressed by tones of shade, and it will be 
admitted that they give animation and variety to the 

scene, and thus add a charm to its general effect. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ON HIGH LIGHT AND DEEP DARK. 


IN the previous chapters attention has been called to 
individual effects of light and shade; but in the treat- 
ment of a landscape, large portions of a scene are 
frequently represented as in shade, and by this means 
a more broad and telling effect is secured than could 
be produced by any individual treatment, however 
truthful. 

These effects are constantly seen in Nature, when 
clouds are present in the sky ; and are especially varied, 
when a fresh breeze causes them to pass quickly across 
the view. Then Nature is at work picture-making ; 
marvellous indeed are her. effects, and so beautiful, that 
each succeeding change seems more lovely than the 
«last. At such a time, an amateur without principle as 
a guide is sorely puzzled which effect to select; all 
may be desirable, but some are better suited to artistic 
representation than others. 

The following pages are devoted to the exposition 
of a leading principle of light and shade, which may 
be taken as a basis for all good effects, being capable 
of modification to suit the requirements of any scene. 

When the light and shade of a Picture are under 


AREA 
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the complete control of the mind as in studio com- 
positions, the effect may be regulated by certain fixed 
principles, the rules of which are few, and easily 
comprehended, and the results so certain and con- 
clusive, that they require but little argument to 
secure their acceptance. 

The first necessity in a pictorial composition is that 
it should have some leading mass of light, towards 
which the eye may be drawn without being attracted 
to any other equally effective portion of the picture. 
Let us call it the high light. The light must not be 
a spot, attracting the eye suddenly, but should be 
spread through the work—the eye being led up to it 
through many gradations. An illustration of a spot 
is given in Fig. 1, and of a graduated light in 
Fig. 2. 

The second rule has reference to the dark portion 
of a picture, and here the same principle applies. A 
pictorial composition should have some decided lead- 
ing mass of dark, on which the eye may rest, without 
being disturbed by any other equally effective portion. 
This dark, also, must not be a spot, but, like the high- 
light, should be graduated into the picture. We will 
call it the deep dark. 

Upon the^size and relative position of these masses 
of light and dark, and their consequent influence on 
each other, depends the general effect of the compo- 
sition. As they are made to: approach each other, so 
exactly is their effect intensified by contrast, producing 
in the mind of the beholder a sensation of energy, 
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activity, or excitement ; and as they are separated, 
so is the effect subdued, and the mind influenced with 
a sense of quietness and rest. 

We will now consider in what portion of the picture 
the high light should be placed, in order that it 
may be seen to the best advantage. The lessons 
already given in the first part of this work will 
enable us to say immediately where it should по? 
occur—it should not be found either in the centre or 
in the corners ; for, if placed in the centre, its position 
is too formal, and if in the corners, the eye is drawn 
away by it from the general interest of the scene. 
Where, then, may it be placed? The illustration will 
enable us to answer this question most readily ; it may 
occupy any portion of the surface within the oval, 
with the exception of the lines A and B, and this 
applies equally to the deep dark; it should be placed 
in a position somewhat removed from the centre, 
but should not be concentrated in either of the 


corners. 
B 


Fig.l 
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' There may be some who would object to this re- 
jection of the corners and the centre, and who might 


` ask: Мау I not place the principal light or dark 


exactly where the lines cross, if I like? То this we 
wöuld reply: Certainly, if you like. There are many 
names of great celebrity in landscape art to support 
the practice. But can it be argued from this, that 
therefore it is the best thing to do; or that the 
identical pictures in which this central position has 
been chosen, would not have been more valuable, 
supposing a less formal arrangement had been 
adopted. 

But to return to our subject. Let us consider first 
the result of separating the high light from the deep 
dark, and observe the effect in the illustrations. In 
Fig. 1, we have a graduated light: in Fig. 2, a gradu- 
ated dark; and in Fig. 3, their combined effect is 
shown, which, with the help of a slight outline, becomes 
a picture. In this study, the light and dark occupy 
opposite portions of the surface—the light the upper 
left, and the dark the lower right. This arrangement 
is highly conducive to a calm, full, and harmonious 
effect; for by it the high light and deep dark are 
separated, as far as is consistent with pictorial treat- 
ment, and the space between them being thus extended 
to its extreme limit, affords the best opportunity for 
the introduction of those intervening tones, on which 
the repose of this especial effect depends. 

We will now place the opposite treatment before 


the reader, and observe the points of difference. In 
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Fig. 1, we have a graduated light; in Fig. 2, a gradu- 
ated dark; and in Fig. 3, they are brought together 
in the same portion of the picture. The gradations 
which were observed in the previous subject are want- 
ing in this; and, in consequence, a vigorous, intense, 
and somewhat sensational effect is the result. Between 
these two systems may be included the whole subject 
of pictorial effect; and just as the one system or the 
other prevails, so is the influence of the picture on 
the mind of the observer that of excitement or repose. 


Fig | 


Fig 2. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ON HALF TINT. 


WE have noticed thus far the importance of high 
light and deep dark ; we will now call atttention to the 
value of half-tint. 

In order that pictorial composition may exhibit 
decided effects, both of light and shade, it is necessary 
that a large portion of the surface should be occupied 
with half tint, for upon the presence of this surround- 
ing half tint depends the clear separation, and 
exhibition, of light on the one hand, or of dark on the 
other—if the general tone of the picture is too 
delicate, the high light cannot be felt as it ought, 
and if the prevailing tone is too heavy, the deep 
dark fails also in the effect it was intended to 
produce. 

It is therefore evident that the best tone for the 
general mas$ of a picture is half tint, for this alone 
will give due importance to the extremes of light 
and shade. In order to illustrate this, let us examine 
the first example, a scene taken from the north shore 
of Scarborough ; time—morning ; the direction of the 
sun being beyond the cliffs to the right of the view. 

The high light is on the clouds above the ruined 
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castle, and the deep dark is placed in the shade, 
under the stern of the stranded vessel; but the force 
of both of these effects is due to a prevailing half-tint 
which commences in the sky, is continued by the tone 
of the clouds to the left, passes onward through the 
shades of the cliff, and is still further sustained by 
the tones of the foreground, and by reflections in the 
water. 1 

But, for a more evident example of the value of half- 
tint, observe the second illustration. In this, the 
high light is concentrated in the setting sun, the deep 
dark being formed by the group of fishing boats; all 
the rest of the surface is occupied by gradations of 
half-tint, and to these, as a basis, the picture is 
indebted for whatever brilliance or sparkle there may 
be in its effect. 

We cannot enforce too much the value of half-tint 
in compositions where space and atmosphere form the 
chief attraction of the scene. In such subjects the 
absence of half-tint is fatal! Its preservation should, 
therefore, occupy a chief place in our attention, when 
considering any scheme of light and shade. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ON BALANCE OF EFFECT. 


WE have spoken in previous chapters of the value of 
high light, deep dark, and half-tint, as the most 
important qualities of composition; but these alone 
will not produce a picture. They form the basis, 
without which we cannot proceed with any prospect 
of suceess, but if presented alone, and without any 
modification, their effect is too bald; the machinery 
so to speak, of the picture is too evident; the art is 
not sufficiently disguised. It is therefore found 
necessary to the production of a pleasing and varied 
effect, that a portion of the light should be placed 
amongst the darks, and a portion of the dark amongst 
the lights of a composition. The result of these 
contrasting points is a pleasing balance in the effect ; 
the light is not all on one side; the dark is not all 
concentrated on one portion, but both are distributed 
through the picture. (See Illustration, page 26.) 

The manner in which this is effected demands the 
most careful consideration; for if these points are 
too small and weak, the desired balance is not pro- 
duced, and if too large or intense, the keeping of 
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the picture is destroyed. In order to put these state- 
ments to the proof, take any one of the illustrations, 
alter its quantities of high light or deep dark, and 
especially the size and intensity of the points of 
balance ; observe the results, and store up the lessons 
acquired as a guide for future efforts. Here, then, 
nothing can avail but study and practice; and the 
writer would earnestly recommend the student to 
adopt the habit of making studies of effect; these 
may be worked in the most facile materials, such 
as charcoal and soft white chalk, on a full tone of 
gray paper. The knowledge and experience thus 


obtained will prove more valuable than 


many pages 
of instructions. 


Fig.2 
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> CHAPTER IX. 


ON GRADATION AND CONTRAST COMBINED. 


IN Chapter VI. we considered two separate systems 
of effect—gradation and contrast ; but it should not be 
supposed that a composition must, of necessity, be 
made entirely subservient to either of them. One 
should certainly lead, and form the basis on which all 
small effects are made to rest. Fer instance, in the 
river scene in the first illustration (Fig. 1), we have 
both systems employed. The basis is one of gradation 
which pervades the subject—the high light being in 
the sky, and the deep dark in the trees to the left; but 
upon this is introduced a system of contrast, between 
the dark trees, and the light in the sky, and the 
cattle placed in opposition to its reflection in the 
water. 

Again, in the second illustration from Dumblane 
Cathedral (Fig. 2), although there is a nearer approach 
to an effect of simple contrast, yet gradation exists as 
an undertone, extending from the sky to the dark 
under the trees, and it is to this graduated mass— 
together with its reflection in the water—that the 
harmony and repose of the subject are due. 

It may be further remarked, that few subjects will 
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bear to be treated on a principle of simple gradation 
from high light to deep dark, the resulting effect being 
too heavy; and to obviate this, a secondary system of 
contrast is generally introduced with the most happy 
results. In the annexed illustration, the general 
gradation is from high light in the sky to deep dark 
in the rocks; 'but here the sparkle of the fall comes 
in as a delightful contrast, and gives animation to 
that which would have been dull without its relief. 

This treatment has the further advantage of pro- 
ducing a balance of effect, by bringing a part of the 
light into the opposite portion of the picture, a treat- 
ment which is repeated in the illustration, by relieving 
the dark boughs against the light sky. 

These balancing points of light and shade require 
the most careful management, and should be kept in 
thorough subservience to the principal effect of the 
picture. The general mass of high light may be 
balanced by a sparkling point in the opposite portion 
on the surface (see illustration), but if this point is 
increased in size till it competes in effect with the 
principal light, the subject suffers immediately, This 
is equally true of the system of darks. 
of dark may be employed amongst the lights, but it 
must be but a small portion, and on no account inter- 
fere with the preponderance of the larger mass, or the 
pleasant balance of the picture will be destroyed. 

By a careful attention to this principle, many sub- 
sidiary lights or darks may be introduced throughout 
the picture, providing that a sequence of effect is 


A small portion 
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maintained amongst them, and that in no case a com- 
peting interest is allowed. Thus, picture may exist 
within picture, and effect within effect, through an 
almost endless succession, providing that the great 
principle of gradation is retained. 

The extent to which contrasting lights or darks are 
employed, must remain a matter of taste, but if they 
are introduced to such an extent as to destroy the effect 
of the underlying gradations, a scattered and spotty 
appearance is the inevitable result ; then indeed, may 
it be said, the substance has been lost in the endeavour 
to seize the shadow. It should ever be remembered 
that gradation is the basis on which all artistic effects 
rest—that every isolated dark, or sparkling light, is 
dependent for its value on the presence of underlying 
gradation, and that without this basis a picture will 
certainly have a weak, incoherent, or spotty effect. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ON PROPORTIONATE QUANTITIES OF LIGHT 
AND SHADE. 


FREQUENT reference has been made to the necessary 
points, high light and deep dark—and a question 
may arise as to the quantity of surface space in 
the picture, which should be allotted to one or the 


other of these effects. To this no direct answer can 


be given, as so much depends on the nature of 
the subject, and on individual taste and judgment. 
If the subject be an extensive view, and the effect 
one of sunshine or broad daylight, the system of 
light must predominate, and dark be but sparingly 
introduced (See Fig. 1); but in a contracted scene, 
especially when viewed under an effect of gloom, the 
opposite treatment should be employed (Е 18. 2). Here, 
then, we have an excellent opportunity for thought 
and artistic management, and the student is recom- 
mended to make several small studies of any favourite 
view, experimenting for the most suitable disposition 
of its light and shade. In all such studies there is 
but one necesssity, there must be a systematic treatment 
both of the light and of the shade; and, however 
the one may be extended or the other reduced, 
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gradation should be maintained: for any solitary light 
or dark is in danger of appearing as a spot, thus 
attracting the eye to itself and injuring the general 
effect of the picture. 

If frequently happens that a scene in nature is 
"cut up," as it is called, into many small and 
separate bits of light and dark; in such a case, no 
power of imitation, however. truthful, would succeed 
in producing a picture. Light must be added to 
light, and dark to dark, in order to produce breadth. 
This may readily be illustrated by flowers. We will 
suppose that an effective bouquet is to be composed 
from wild flowers, which, however beautiful in form 
or colour, are deficient in fullness and size. The 
best arrangement, and one that would readily present 
itself to the.mind, would be to put a number of 
each form or colour together in small groups, and 
then to combine the whole for effect. Thus we may 
increase the breadth of a landscape, in which the forms 
are scattered and small, by grouping the lights and 
Shades, adding light to light and dark to dark till the 
desired breadth or repose is produced. 
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dark passage in the sky. Here, at all events, is an 
advance towards poetry of selection, and therefore 
an increase of value in the light and shade of the 
pieture. In the third treatment the sun is setting, but 
still throws a flood of gradated light into the sky, 


+ against which all the objects comprising the foreground 


are relieved as one broad mass of graduated shade ; the 
workman’s toil is over, his time of rest is come, even 
the rooks are returning from their day’s wandering, to 
their home amongst the churchyard trees—all speak of 
repose. This sentiment is the key-note of the com- 
position, and the secret of its unity of effect. Which, 
then, of these three deserves most of the title of a work 
of art? All may be good, but surely the last is best. 
Time, season, and effect, offer thus an extended range 
of choice to one desirous of advancement in this 
delightful art, therefore the attention cannot be kept 
too actively awake to the method of Nature's working ; 
for by her inexhaustible resource, the meanest scene 
is sometimes converted into a telling effect, and pictures, 
lovely pictures, are produced on unexpected ground, 
waiting only the appreciation of the educated eye and 
cunning of the well-trained hand to discern their merit, 
and secure their transient excellence. 
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CHAPTER ХП. 


GENERAL APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


Ir must not be supposed that the rules given in the 
previous chapters are recommended as forming an 
arbitrary system, to be employed without modifica- 
tion on every subject, but rather as forming a basis 
upon which any special effect may be raised, or as 
a leading principle towards which individual effects 
may incline. 

Studerits are therefore advised to judge for them- 
selves, and to select those hints or ideas which may 
be employed with advantage, in working the light 
and shade of any particular scene. 

The system will, however, be found capable of 
extensive application, and its principles will render 
valuable sistance in almost every branch of pictorial 
art. 

Let us consider for a moment the light and shade 
of that most beautiful form—the egg, as this exhibits 
a gradation from high light to deep dark, with sur- 
rounding half-tints in the most simple and effective 
männer. In the view we have chosen (Fig. т), the 
light falls on the upper portion on the right, throwing 
the shade naturally into the lower part on the left ; 
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between these, there lies a large passage of gradated 
half tint; and, owing to the rounded shape of the 
object, this tone is spread more or less on every side 
towards the outline of the figure. We have in this 
arramgement of light and shade an excellent basis 
for the system of gradations in any subject whatever. 
Let us first apply ft to a landscape, and observe the 
effect in the second illustration. This is simply an 
outline drawn upon the light and shade of Fig. ı, with 
some slight modifications to suit the change of subject, 
a few contrasting points being introduced to relieve 
the monotony of the gradation. 

But any selection of natural objects is capable of 
the same treatment. Let us place our egg in an up- 
right position, and transfer its light and shade to a 
group of flowers (Fig. 3). Here a white rose takes 
the place of the high light, a pink one next it 
sustains the half tint, and is followed by a damask 
flower, which forms the deep dark of the picture; 
these are surrounded with a few leaves and buds to 
avoid monotony of form, the whole being thrown up 
by a graduated half tint for background. But it matters 
not what the subject may be—portrait or figure, land- 
scape or interior—the rules will still apply ; mödifica- 
tions may be required, and these may be admitted 
with safety, providing a sequence of effect is main- 
tained. Light must be followed by half tint, half tint 
by full tint, and this again by deeper tones, till the 
deep dark is produced, the whole being bound together, 
and sustained by mutual sympathy, by a subtle grada- 

с 
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tion of parts, which should be made to tell agrecably 


on the eye, by resting on a background approaching 
more or less to half tone. 

Let us now consider a few varieties of the opposite 
or contrasted treatment. Here light is thrown imme- 
diately against dark, or dark is brought into direct 
opposition to light. These effects are most frequently 
seen towards sunset, or in the dark oppositions to 
any artificii source of light; they certainly тапк 


Sea in contrast with dark rocks; each would tell as 
effectively if the two Systems of gradation and contrast 
Were maintained. 

In the second illustration the same principle is 
employed, though in this subject a glow of gradated 
light is thrown into the sky from the sun already sunk 
below the horizon. Against this the grey masses of 
à ruined castle are thrown Up in solemn breadth of 
Shade, an effect which will ever be found to move 
those who possess artistic Sympathies ; and it possesses 
also this great Tecommendation, that it is simple, 
natural, and easily produced. | 
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* It is no mean argument in favour of the principles 
advanced in these hints on light and shade, that the 
times when Nature is admitted to be most impressive 
are just those in which the great systems of gradation 
and opposition are most thoroughly developed. The 
effect of setting sun, or rising moon, when viewed in 
combination with good landscape forms, will ever 
present a composition richly endued with all that 
constitutes a picture. 

But one of the most decisive proofs of the value of 
the study of light and shade is in the application of 
its principles to a subject in which the natural features 
possess great simplicity of form, such as moorland 
scenery or views of the sea. Here light and shade 
form, as it were, the very backbone of the picture, 
and cannot be neglected without great injury to its 
general effect. 

In Fig. ı we have ‚presented a moor with a pool of 
water and a few reeds, a scene which, beautiful as it 
might be in colour, cannot be considered attractive in 
its form ; but by giving it in the second illustration, a 
high light in the clouds and a deep dark оп the figure, 
accompanied with the all-important gradations, it may 
be allowed to have established its claim to the pictorial. 
In the third illustration we have a scene off Hastings, 
in which light and shade are freely used to produce 


its effect. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ON. THE TREATMENT OF LANDSCAPE 
BACKGROUNDS. 


ONE of the most important portions of the study of 
light and shade is the treatment of a subject, in which 
figures or animals form the principal interest, the 
landscape being introduced as a background to give 
them effect. 

On this subject we will assume, in the first place, 
that a picture should either be a landscape with 
subsidiary figures, or a figure picture with subsidiary 
landscape; for there cannot be a greater mistake in 
art than to allow one interestoto compete with the 
other. | 

Let us refer for a moment to the instruction given 
for the introduction of figures .in landscape subjects 
at page 46 of the first part of this work.* It is there 
stated that figures should be introduced where the 
landscape interest is weak, or, in other words, where 
the tones are somewhat flat and monotonöus, and 
details are more or less wanting. A case in point is 
given where an expanse of field is occupied advan- 
tageously by a group of cows. Now, in the principle 


which lies at the root of this instruction, we have a 
* Also Guide to Landscape Figure Drawing by N. E. Green, 


| 
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hint of the character of background required, when 
figures areintended to form the chief point of interest, 
for the direction evidently implies that figures require 
a somewhat «ven background, in order that their 
best effect may be produced. The background of a 
figure subject should therefore be comparatively un- 
interesting. It need not be tame; certainly it should 
not be poor; but it must not attract by itself to the 
detriment of the figures, or in any way intrude upon 
their value or effect. 

Supposing these ideas to be founded on truth, the 
general tones of such backgrounds should approach 
to half tint, and all the details composing them be 
more or less subdued. It does not follow from this 
that the background to a figure picture could never 
form the high light of the subject, as when figures 
are thrown up against an evening sky, but that such 
treatments should be çonsidered exceptional. It will 
be found a far better plan, for general application, 
to secure the great interest attaching to the high 
light and deep dark, for the figures, and to consider 
the landscape as a half tint from which both effects are 
made to project. 

The general truths connected with this part of 
the subject, and the instructions founded upon them 
are supported by the great laws of optics. These 
laws demand a subdued treatment in the background 
of any object, and, above all in the background of 
any near object ; for it is a fact which is capable of 
abundant proof, that when the eyes are directed to 
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any near point, and engaged in its examination, the 
background objects, whatever may be their nature, 
are, for the time, blended and indistinct. This is 
how Nature ever secures a fair separation between 
that which is near and that which is distant, and 
this is exactly that which the flat surface of a picture 
can never effect. It is, therefore, demanded of the 
artist, if he would be true to Nature, to reproduce, 
at least as far as his skill will enable, her subtleties of 
relief; and this he may secure by avoiding the intro- 
duction of decisive forms, ог strong changes of light 
and shade in that portion of a picture which is intended 
as a background to figures. 

Good background effects may be abundantly found 
in middle distances, or even in near landscape, when 
moisture is present in the air; and there is, perhaps, no 
more lovely effect in nature than the projection of 
a herd of deer from a misty» mountain background, 


or the figures of cattle from the blended tones of a 
reflection in water. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


А CONCLUSION. 


‚WE trust that enough has been said on the subject 
of light and shade to convince the student of the 
importance of this branch of the art, and to secure a 
careful consideration of its rules. These are few and 
simple, requiring but little memory to retain, and are 
capable of almost universal application. Yet few and 
simple as they are, they cannot be transgressed without 
injury to art. Let it be remembered that neither 
lights nor shades can be introduced at haphazard, 
flung, as it were, into the picture without sympathy or 
association, but, as an inevitable consequence, the 
balance of pictorial effect will be destroyed. Still, 
we would not for a moment that the student should 
accept these hints on light and shade as forming an 
arbitrary code of laws which must never be broken. 
Circumstances so thoroughly alter cases, and the 
peculiarities of form, scene, or effect, are so infinitely 
varied, that до rule, however generally beneficial, can 
be made. to apply invariably. Besides, peculiarities 
of personal character and temperament will ever affect 
the work; one artist may find great comfort in work- 
ing a study without a leading light; while another 
will equally enjoy a picture without any dark. Again, 
it may be the intention of the artist to produce the 
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sentiment of loneliness, or to affect the mind with the 
dreary character of any particular scene. Here, of 
course, the rules of light and shade may be neglected 
with advantage, and all that would tend to delight or 
gratify the eye be purposely omitted. But these 
exceptions do not set aside, but rather tend to establish, 
the propriety and value of the rules from which they, 
differ. The great laws of order have their foundation 
in higher than carthly things, and a dependent 
sequence of effect is stamped upon all that proceeds 
from the greatest mind. Therefore, to start on a course 
of absolute freedom from rule cannot be a wise pro- 
ceeding, but evinces rather eccentricity than power. It 
is easy to be novel at the expense of truth ; most diffi- 
cult to be new іп an old way. But Nature is ever 
fresh, her pictures never weary, her truths do not grow 
old. Surely here lies the secret of a successful appeal 
to the hearts of others. Let us draw constantly from 
this inexhaustible source ; Keeping the heart open to all 
that is beautiful and true, and desiring nothing so 
much as to cause others to feel as we have felt, and to 
take pleasure in that which first in Nature has rejoiced 
ourselves, E 

It remains now but to direct the student to the third 
part of this work, in which the theory of «colour is 
exhibited, and its connection with light and shade 
explained. To this a few hints on the management of 
water colours are added, which, it is hoped, will be 


acceptable to those who desire to excel in sketching 
from Nature. 
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24 3 y SEEN OR Whi) о 
CONTENIS OF BOXES. ё 
ı Gamboge 9 Ivory Black 17 Chrome No. 3 еу 
2 Yellow Ochre то Raw Sienna 18 Viridian 
3 Light Red 11 Vermilion 19 Emerald Green _ 
4 Cr. Alizarin 12 Madder Brown 20 Indian Red ] 
5 Bt. Umber I3 Chrome No. ı 21 Iemon Yellow 
6 French Ultra 14 Prussian Blue 22 Neutral Tint 
7 Cobalt 15 Rose Madder 23 Sepia 
8 Bt, Sienna 16 Indigo 24 Naples Yellow 


The 12 Half-pan Box contains the first 12 colours on the list, the 
16 Half-pan Box the first 16 colours, and the 24 Half-pan Box the | 
24 colours as above. у ; 
*Any colour may be replaced by 
price charged or allowed for. - 


4 + 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO.’S 
BRISTOL BOARDS. 


Price per dozen Boards net. 


Size. 2 Ply. * s Ply: 4 Ру 6 Ply 

sira: da da з. 4. 

Foolscap -. I54 in. o 6 o 8 o ğı (2 

Demy + 18} in. o SCI OO: 
Medium В 201 ш. 6 12 0 і7 о —— 

Royal =., 22$ in. o 15 0 20 o 30 o 

Imperial ... 28} in. 072750750, OS ©) 


FASHION PLATE (THIN) 
BOARDS or TURKEY 
MILL (THICK) BOARDS 


FOR ALL WASH AND LINE 


WORK. 

Fashion Pl T Mil 

Boards. © PRESE. 

per dozen. Each 

s. d. з. d. 

Imperial, 29 by 21} inches — ... 22 о eta 
» Half 214 „ 144 4 ES ІІ о ою а 

» 440. 14$ , 101 |, ... 56 SA о 7 
TAL 7E 25 3 o о 4 
Royal, 224 „ 18 = E 16 о 19 
5j Halt ITI E 8 o о II 
m 4to. 114,29 » se 4 o о 5% 

252 
A CLIFTON BOARDS. 

BLUE SHADE WHITE. > 


CLIFTON 


These boards have a fine surface, similar to a Bristol 
Board, and are suitable-for Pen and Ink Drawings and 
Press Illustrations generally. 


Royal size 25 by 20 inches, thin equal to 2 ply 
ө ” » thick 


059/4 


38. od. рег dozen, 
» 3ply 58. od. 


» 
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“GEORGE ROWNEY & Co.'s 
“KANDAHAR” 
WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS. 


“Kandahar” Waterproof. Ink. 
A superior solution of Carbon; when dry will 
stand colour washes. This ink is a more 
intense black than any in the market; flows 
freely, and leaves no sediment in the bottle. 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO.’S ) 
‘‘ Kandahar” Waterproof Drawing Inks 


are made in the following Colours ;— 


Black Crimson Scarlet 
Brick Red Green Ultramarine Tint 
Brown Indigo Vermilion 
Burnt Sienna Lemon Violet 
Carmine Orange Viridian Tint 
‘Cobalt Tint Prussian Blue Yellow 

$ oz. bottles 739. each. 65. 94. per dozen. 

TL үл IS: Odi 5 тоз. 6d. nj 

4» » 38.04. ,, 

8,7) 55605, 

16 „ ҮЛ тоса; 


«Тһе 1 oz, bottle has а quill ааа a the рр 


M КУЕ A NR 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO.'S 
FINEST RED SABLE HAIR BRUSHES. 


IN SEAMLESS PLATED FERRULES, POLISHED BLACK HANDLES, 
For WATER Согосв. Finest OvaLışy. 


Ч) G.ROWNEY & со 


= Red Sable * Red Sable Red Sable Red Sable 
S : Round Flat y Round Flat 
= Series 40, Each Each Each Each 

з. d. 
ооо d : S, d. 5. d S. d. 
ead 1 $ No. 1 7 No.7 2 6 2 о 
„^^ 7 8 2 
- 3 „105 10 9 3 5 3 3 
a. ҖЕ 4 и 2 1 X 5 10 5 o 43 
c à Е 4 3 11 6 6 5. 6 
+ { 2. 12 86 7: 16 
Series ЗО, Rep SABLE 


Hair BRUSHES, іп seamless ferrul i 
walnut handles, for Water Colour, КОП one ponera 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO.'S 
TREATIES ON THE FINE ARTS. 


ing it is suffich 7 Price 
үз ordering it із sufficient to mention the number which 
No oL = is attached to each book. sde 


1 ‘Hints on Sketching from Nature, PartI. By N. Е, Green. Illustrated by the 


er 6 
. 31st Edition i = за ES ir 
а TEES экер from Nature, Ран Ш. “By N. Е. Green. Iustraied by the Та 
. 20th Edition .. .. ES .. КЕ 
3 н Sketehlng from Nature, Part III. By М. Е. Green, Illustrated by the Te 
[51 th Edition, РА .. 2 .. Ml m 
4 Guido to Landscape Animal Drawing. By N, E. Green, With numerous illustra- 
tions by the Author. 7th Edition. 8 EE mnc c 52% T 
8 Guide to Figure Painting in Water Colours By Sydney Т. Whiteford. 2th Edition т 
7 Guido to Sketching from Nature in Water Colours. By Г. C. Miles. With num- 
erous illustrations by the Author. 13th Edition. a Soi 
8 Principles of Perspective. By Henry Lewis, B.A. 26th Edition. — .. mug 
9 Guide to Water Colour Painting. By R. P. Noble. With an illustration in 
colours. 39th Edition. = z an BEZ орат 
10 Hints for Sketching Trees from Nature, in Water Colours. By Thomas Hatton. 
2 18th Edition. Illustrated .. ДА -. a аа .. r 
11 Guide to ОП Painting. PartI. Ву J. 5. Templeton. 62nd Edition S A 
12 ч to Oil Painting. Part II. (Landscape from Nature). By A. Clint. 37th 
Edition за а се 50 .. .. 5% NS. 
13 Guide to Light and Shade Drawing. By Mrs. M. Merrifield. With illustrations. 
18th Edition 25 гр T > ve Ез o 
14 eren 2 Penell and Chalk Drawing. “Ву Harley. With illustrations, 20th Е 
¿dition 3 БИ ab бо 25 m 3s > 
16 Guido to Pictorial Perspective. By К. Green. With illustrations. 17th Edition г 
11 що to Figure Drawing. By С. Е. Hicks. Wit illustrations. rtl Edition т 
18 Guide (ЯТЫП? Painting in Water Colours, By G. Rosenberg. Withi rations. 6 
arst Edition m m .. m .. , OQ) Pares 
20 COR Minlature Painting and Colouring Photographs. By J. S..Templeton. 20th 6 
dition 5; ud 29 T 2E за ЕН .. 
31 Guide to Animal Drawing. By C. Н. Weigall. With numerous illüstratlons. 
16th Edition СА ж 52 26 T T > athe 
23 Theory of Colouring, ый J. Bacon. With illustrations in Colours. 23rd Edition г 6 
24 one to porosta Palnting. By 5, Whiteford. With illustrations by the Author 6 
7 ion m .. .. m .. m са ан 
25 Guide to Modelling and the Prinolples and Practice of Sculpture. By George Halse. 
With illustrations. oth Edition к ES AB ss 0 42 
29 Guide to Pastel Painting. By J. L. Sprinch, add How to Paint a Head In Pastels. 
ay Leon Sprinch. ту Edition. With illustrations in Colours 2% uc GEL) 
80 Guide to Landscape Figure Drawing. By N. E. Green. With illustrations by the 
Author. 7th Edition x = Ето ai 6 
81 fPractical Manual of Palnting in ОП Colours, By Ernest Нағеих. Part L Still 
Life, Flowers, Fruit and Interiors. Illustrated. rrth Edition ., 83 6 
82 +Praotical Manual of Painting in ОП Colours. By Ernest Нағеих. Part П. Land- 
scape and Marine. Illustrated. roth Edition .. .. EM тб 
88 Practical Manual of Painting In ОП Colours, By Ernest Нагеих. Part ШІ, Figu; 
and Animals. Illustrated. 7th Edition. .. 22 Да ВЕ 6 
34 +Practical Manual of Painting In ОП Colours, By Ernest Hareux, Part IV. The 
Ari of Making a Picture. Ilustrated. sth Edition ke E 6 
35 Blackand White. A Manual of Illustration. By Steven Spurrier,.R,O. Г. With 6 
numerous illustrations by the Author. roth Edition .. .. р Ш 
36 Trees and Treo Drawing. By Edward С. Clifford, R. I., R.D.S. With numerous 6 
illustrations by the Author. 6th Edition 22 93 RS Ps 
87 Hints to Students and Amateurs. By Mrs. L. Jobling, R.B. A. Illustrated. With 6 
¿qu Preface by Sir W. В, Richmond, K.C.B.,R.A, 7th Edition i ҚЫСЫ 
88 Guide to the Art of Illuminating. By б. А. Audsley, LL.D. Illustrated sth Edition 1 
39 Marine Painting In Water Colours. By David Green, R.I. With illustrations іп 6 
colour. 6th Edition .. .. 2. 44 за EE DO 
40 Arohitooture and how to Sketch It. Illustrated by Sketches of Typical Examples 6 
By Н. №. Roberts. зга Edition 5. т; ği ed 2762 
41 Stenellling on Fabrles, eto, Ву R. №. Newcombe. With numerous illustrations. 6 
6th Edition .. 


*The three Parts bound in one, cloth and gilt, 7/6, 
fThe four Parts bound in one, cloth, 7/6 


son о о со о oo со, 


